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The Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Trans- 
lated from the Collection of Ludwig Nohl by Lady 
Wallace. 2 Vols. London : Longmans, Green 
and Co. 

The remark, that letters are often so artificially 
written as to conceal, rather than to betray, the true 
character of the writer, is we think only applicable to 
those semi-literary productions which are so carefully 
careless as to appear thrown off for the perusal of a 
single individual, whilst they are sufficiently good for 
the inspection of the public. Some latent idea of 
posthumous fame attaching to these familiar epistles 
must haunt their author during his life-time ; or our 
literature would never have been enriched by the 
many excellent collections of letters which, like those 
of Byron, often contain opinions and expressions 
rarely, if ever, so daringly declared in the published 
works of their writers. 

The letters which have recently come before us 
from the artist-land, Germany, written from the boy- 
hood to the mature age of two of the greatest coin- 
posers the world has seen, are, however, open to no 
such criticism. They are at least natural, and instinct 
with the feeling of the moment. Written, in most 
cases, to the members of their own families, they are 
full of that confidential expression of opinions ex- 
changed only between relatives; and overflowing 
with affection for those to whom they can trustfully 
confide their joys and anxieties. If the letters of 
Mendelssohn are essentially unlike those of Mozart, 
it must be borne in mind that, although resembling 
each other in genius and acquirements, their lives 
were widely different. Mendelssohn, born of an 
excellent family, was the artistic idol of his father, 
who loved to cultivate the highest faculties of bis son ; 
and felt proud of the glowing letters of the young 
Felix, as he travelled from country to country with a 
keen and earnest enthusiasm for all that was beautiful 
in art and nature. Mozart, on the contrary — the son 
of a tradesman, who had by his own exertions, aided 
by a large amount of musical ability, placed himself 
in a high position as Court Composer and Conductor 
of the Orchestra — was doomed from an early age to 
the service of his father. As a " show child," and as 
a mature artist, he was ever regarded as a valuable 
family-investment ; and hence arose the necessity for 
the constant mention of his financial success and 
prospects in his correspondence with his father. A 
genius so exceptional as Mozart's could not be crushed, 
or even perhaps materially impeded, in its natural 
development by these circumstances surrounding his 
early life ; but although his works — many of which 
were thrown off in haste, and under the pressure of 
pecuniary difficulties — will live for ever as master- 
pieces of art, his letters, unstudied and frank as his 
own nature, leave too often on the mind of the reader 
a painful impression that his struggle with the world 
had a serious effect upon his health and character. 

The letters before us, translated from Ludwig 
Nohl's collection, by Lady Wallace, form a complete 
biography of Mozart from childhood to the period 
when his fame was at the highest; and although 
many of them have appeared before — some of the best 
in the late Edward Holmes's Life of the Composer — 



they are not the less welcome, as helping to form a 
continuous narrative of his career, in the words of 
Mozart himself. 

The father of the composer, Leopold Mozart, was 
the son of a bookbinder at Augsburg ; but his musical 
acquirements were of so high a character that he 
shortly recommended himself to the notice of the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, who appointed him Court 
Composer, and afterwards Conductor of the Court 
Music. As soon as he was fairly installed in his 
office, he married a ward of the Institution of St. 
Gilgen ; and, of a family of seven children born to 
him, Wolfgang Amadeus and Maria Anna were the 
only two who survived. The young girl, who was 
known by the name of Nannerl, was richly endowed 
with musical talent; but the transcendent genius of 
her brother began to display itself at such an early 
age, that the father, as may be imagined, shortly 
devoted his whole energies to the fostering of a talent 
which he considered must one day fully repay him 
for his trouble. 

It is to be regretted that Leopold Mozart, instead 
of developing and strengthening the dawning genius 
of his son, should have conceived the idea of showing 
him in public as a youthful prodigy ; but so earnest 
was his craving for applause and profit, that, at six 
years of age, he took both his children to Munich and 
Vienna; and soon afterwards made a longer journey, 
accompanied by his whole family, during which they 
visited Paris and London, and, on their way back, 
Holland and Switzerland. Once more in his native 
town of Salzburg, the young Mozart pursued his 
studies with more vigour and steadiness ; and, after 
another short journey to Vienna, he was appointed 
Archiepiscopal Concertmeister at Salzburg, where he 
continued to reside for nearly a twelvemonth, chiefly 
engaged in the composition of Masses. His desire to 
master the difficulties of Latin may be gathered from 
a letter which commences — 

My dear young Lady, — I beg you will pardon the liberty I take 
in plaguing you with these few lines ; but as you said yesterday 
that there was nothing you could not understand in Latin, and I 
might write what I chose in that language, I could not resist the 
bold impulse to write you a few Latin lines. 

Then follows a sentence in Latin, to which he par- 
ticularly requests an answer may be sent. 

In December, 1769, the father's plan of going to 
Italy, to lay the foundation of an European reputation 
for his son was realized ; and during this journey we 
have some interesting letters from the young com- 
poser, all written with the exuberance of spirit natural 
to a boy just entering his fifteenth year, and full of 
scraps from different languages. A few extracts from 
these will suffice to show the style of his corres- 
pondence at this time. In a letter to his sister, after 
a long sentence in Italian, he says — 

Haydn's Twelfth Minuet, which you sent me, pleases me very 
much ; you have composed an inimitable bass for it, and without 
the slightest fault. I do beg that you will often exercise yourself 
in such things. Mamma must not forget to see that the guns are 
both polished up. Tell me how Master Canary is ? Does he still 
sing, and still whistle ? Do you know why I am thinking about 
the canary ? Because we have one in our ante-room that chirps out 
a G sharp, just like ours. 

Another letter is amusing, as descriptive of a reli- 
gious bon vivant. He writes — 

We have the honour to associate with a certain Dominican, who 
is considered a very pious ascetic. I somehow don't quite think so, 
for he constantly takes a cup of chocolate for breakfast, and imme- 
diately afterwards a large glass of strong Spanish wine ; and I have 
myself had the privilege of dining with this holy man, when he 
drank a lot of wine at dinner, and a full glass of very strong wine 
afterwards, two large slices of melons, some peaches and pears for 
dessert, five cups of coffee, a whole plateful of nuts, and two dishes 
of milk and lemons. 

His opera, Mitridate Me di Ponto, is only briefly 
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alluded to ; although in the following extract, from a 
letter to his sister, its success is mentioned : 

My opera, thank God, is popular, as the theatre is full every 
evening, which causes great surprise ; for many say that all the 
time they have lived in Milan they never saw any first opera so 
crowded as on this occasion. 

With an earnest desire to arrive at an unbiassed 
opinion of the real character of the young Mozart 
when, full of artistic inspiration, he was thrown at an 
early age into the midst of society, and to a great 
extent left to his own enjoyments, we cannot but feel 
that, in all his confidential letters to his sister, there 
is too much of himself and too little of his art. It is 
possible that many of his letters at this period may 
nave been lost ; but, making every allowance for the 
fact of his having been early initiated into the neces- 
sity of viewing music as a mine which he was specially 
privileged to work for his own advantage, there can be 
no doubt that in his correspondence, as it stands, 
there is little to show that at this age, at least, he 
loved the art for its own sake, and clung to its highest 
forms, whilst condemned to minister to the fashion of 
the hour. Those hero-worshippers, too, who blindly 
contend for the angelic nature of Mozart — imagining 
that extreme sensitiveness in music must pre-suppose 
extreme sensitiveness in everything else — may pro- 
bably be shocked at the following short letter to his 
sister, from Milan : 

That you may not suppose I am ill, I write you a few lines. I 
saw four fellows hanged in the Dora Platz. They hang here just 
as they do in Lyons. 

We are pleased to turn from this to something more 
congenial with our preconceived notions of one who 
has spoken to the world so eloquently in the language 
of his art. As he himself says, in one of his letters, 
"I cannot write poetically, for I am no poet. I 
cannot make fine artistic phrases that cast light and 
shadow, for I am no painter ; I can neither by signs 
nor by pantomime express my thoughts and feelings, 
for I am no dancer ; but I can by tones, for I am a 
musician." 

No man was ever more fully aware of the wonderful 

fifts with which nature had endowed him than 
lozart ; and what therefore might with a lesser 
genius have appeared arrogance, was with him a mere 
consciousness of power. Hence in much of his cor- 
respondence we have the most favorable mention of 
his own works and his own playing, simply because 
he could not disguise a truth which he felt so strongly. 
His opinions, too, on others are too valuable to be 
passed over ; and in the following letter (the longest 
extract we shall make) much may be taken to heart 
by those who believe that strict " time " in music is a 
matter of minor importance. He is speaking of the 
daughter of Stein, at that time eight years of age : 

Apropos as to his little girl, any one who can see and hear her 
play without laughing, must be Stein (stone), like her father. She 
perches herself exactly opposite the treble, avoiding the centre, 
that she may have more room to throw herself about and make 
grimaces. She rolls her eyes and smirks ; when a passage comes 
twice she always plays it slower the second time, and if three 
times, slower still. She raises her arms in playing a passage, and 
if it is to be played with emphasis she seems to give it with her 
elbows and not her fingers, as awkwardly and heavily as possible. 
The finest thing is, that if a passage occurs (which ought to flow 
like oil) where the fingers must necessarily be changed, she does 
not pay much heed to that, but lifts her hands, and quite coolly 
goes on again. This, moreover, puts her in a fair way to get hold 
of a wrong note, which often produces a curious effect. I only 
write this in order to give you some idea of pianoforte-playing and 
teaching here, so that you may in turn derive some benefit from it. 
Herr Stein is quite infatuated about his daughter. She is eight 
years old, and learns everything by heart. She may one day be 
clever, for she has genius ; but on this system she will never im- 
prove, nor will she ever ■ acquire much velocity of finger, for her 
present method is sure to make her hand heavy. She will never 
master what is the most difficult and necessary, and in fact the 
principal thing in music, namely, time ; because from her infancy 
she has never been in the habit of playing in correct time. Herr 



Stein and I discussed this point together for at least two hours. I 
have, however, in some degree, converted him ; he asks my advice 
now on every subject. He was quite devoted to Becke, and now he 
sees and hears that I can do more than Becke, that I make no 
grimaces, and yet play with so much expression, that he himself 
acknowledges none of his acquaintances have ever handled his 
pianos as I do. My keeping so accurately in time causes them all 
much surprise. The left hand being quite independent in the tempo 
rubato of an adagio, they cannot at all comprehend. With them 
the left hand always yields to the right. Count Wolfeck and 
others, who have a passionate admiration for Becke, said lately 
publicly in a concert that I beat Becke hollow. Count Wolfeck 
went round the room saying, " In my life I never heard anything 
like this." He said to me, " I must tell you that I never heard you 
play as you did to-day ; and I mean to say so to your father as soon 
as I go to Salzburg." What do you think was the first piece after 
the symphony? The Concerto for three pianos. Herr Demmler 
took the first part, I the second, and Herr Stein the third. I then 
played a solo, my last Sonata in D, for Durnitz, and afterwards my 
Concerto in B; then again a solo in the organ style, namely, a 
Fugue in C minor; then all of a sudden a splendid Sonata in 
C major, finishing with a Rondo, all extempore. What a noise 
and commotion there was ! Herr Stein did nothing but make faces 
and grimaces of astonishment. Herr Demmler was seized with fits 
of laughter, for he is a queer creature, and when anything pleases 
him exceedingly, he can't help laughing heartily ; indeed, on this 
occasion, he actually began to swear i Addio I" 

As Mozart knew — and could not help continually 
expressing in his letters — how infinitely superior he 
was in every respect to the artists by whom he was 
surrounded, it must have been painfully humiliating 
for him to see inferior musicians holding high ap- 
pointments and positions, and to be compelled to 
chronicle the day on which he received a smile from 
the Elector as one of the brightest in the year. Here 
is an extract from a letter, in which the expectant 
genius humbly acknowledges the condescension of a 
powerful patron : 

The Elector and the Electress and the whole Court are very much 
pleased with me. Both times I played at the concert, the Elector 
and she stood close beside me at the piano. After the music was 
at an end, Cannabich managed that I should be noticed by the 
Court. I kissed the Elector's hand, who said, " I think it is now 
fifteen years since you were here?" "Yes, your Highness, it is 
fifteen years since I had that honour." "You play inimitably." 
The Princess, when I kissed her hand, said, " Monsieur, je vous 
assure, on ne pent pas jouer mieux. 

It must not however be imagined that the empty 
praises here recorded were unaccompanied by the 
usual solid proofs of court appreciation. In a letter 
from Mannheim, we are told of the Elector's present. 
"I was desired to go, yesterday," he writes, "with 
Cannabich to the Intendant, Count Savioli, to receive 
my present. It was just what I had anticipated — a 
handsome gold watch. Ten Carolins would have 
pleased me better, just now, though the watch and 
chain with its appendages, are valued at twenty 
Carolins. Money is what is most needed on a journey ; 
and, by your leave, I have now five watches. In- 
deed I have serious thoughts of having a second 
watch-pocket made, and when I visit a grandee, to 
wear two watches (which is indeed the fashion here), 
that no one may ever again think of giving me 
another." 

Cannabich was Mozart's real friend; and would 
have been delighted if he could have succeeded in 
obtaining for him some permanent Court appoint- 
ment. " Only wait a little," he said, " and I will 
speak to Count Savioli on the subject." But when 
the Elector was applied to, his answer was invariably 
a " shrug of the shoulders," and " I will give you an 
answer presently, but — I have not yet made up my 
mind." At length the affair came to an end. At 
one of the Court concerts Mozart saw that Count 
Savioli was endeavouring to avoid him ; and when at 
last he managed to question him on the matter 
uppermost in his mind, in humble imitation of the 
Elector, he also " shrugged his shoulders." " What I" 
said Mozart, "still no answer?" "Pardon me," 
said he, "but I grieve to say nothing can be done." 
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" Eh Men !" exclaimed the chagrined composer, " the 
Elector might have told me so sooner." So, indeed, 
must anybody think who reads these records of 
German diUetante patronage ; but the truth is that 
the Elector did not wish Mozart to go ; and indeed, 
if he could have existed upon "gold watches and 
appendages," there is little doubt that he could have 
basked in the courtly sunshine as long as he pleased, 
provided he never pressed upon the Elector any im- 
pertinent questions as to his hopes and fears for the 
future. 

Mozart's intimacy with the Weber family com- 
menced when his friendship with the Wendlings 
began to wane. In a letter to his father, he writes, 
" We do not like the life the Wendlings lead. Wend- 
ling is a very honourable and kind man, but unhap- 
pily devoid of all religion, and the whole family are 
the same." Afterwards he remarks, "Friends who 
have no religion cannot be long our friends." With 
bis usual impulsiveness he now attached himself to 
the Webers, who are spoken of in all his letters in the 
highest terms of admiration. Respecting this sudden 
friendship, his mother thus writes, in a postscript to 
one of Mozart's letters from Mannheim : " I never 
liked his being in the society of Wendling and 
Ramm ; but I did not venture to object to it, nor 
would he have listened to me ; but no sooner did he 
know these Webers than he instantly changed his 
mind. In short, he prefers other people to me, for I 
remonstrate with him sometimes, and that he does not 
like. I write this quite secretly while he is at dinner, 
for I don't wish him to know it." 

It may be readily imagined that Mozart's father> 
living on his own scanty means derived from his 
appointment at Salzburg, was greatly distressed at 
finding that his son had a will of his own, which 
must very often stand in the way of his worldly pro- 
gress, however much it might aid him in upholding 
the dignity of his art. An extract from a letter, in 
which he speaks of the impossibility of a composer 
becoming a mere teacher, reminds us very much ef a 
letter containing similar observations from Mendels- 
sohn. Speaking of his contemplated journey to 
Paris, he says : 

I could not get on passably without pupils, which is a kind of 
work that does not suit me — of this I have a strong example here. 
I might have had two pupils. I went three times to each, hut 
finding one of them not at home, I never went back. I am willing 
to give lessons out of complaisance, especially -when I see genius 
and inclination and anxiety to learn ; but to be obliged to go to a 
house at a certain hour, or else to wait at home, is what I cannot 
submit to, if I were to gain twice what I do. I find it impossible ; 
so must leave it to those who can do nothing but play the piano. I 
am a composer, and born to become a Capellmeister, and I neither 
can nor ought thus to bury the talent for composition with which 
God has so richly endowed me (I may say this without arrogance, 
for I feel it now more than ever) ; and this I should do were I to 
take many pupils, for it is a most unsettled metier; and I would 
rather, so to speak, neglect the piano than composition, for I look on 
the piano to be only a secondary consideration, though, thank God ! 

very strong one too. 

Aloysia Weber, for whom Mozart conceived an 
Intense passion, became afterwards Madame Lange ; 
but when the composer left Mannheim for Paris, his 
attachment for her had not in the slightest degree 
lessened. Once in the French capital, however, he 
set to work in earnest, and composed many works for 
the Concert epirituel, for the theatre, and for ama- 
teurs. At Paris, the death of his mother cast a 
temporary gloom over his mind ; but shortly after- 
wards we find him immersed in the exercise of bis 
art. His return to Salzburg, however, to fulfil the 
duties of Capellmeister, for which he was to receive a 
small salary, was an event which again disturbed him 
in a career over which he appeared to exercise little I 



control. The pleasure of once more meeting his 
father and sister hastened him in his resolution to 
accept this appointment ; and he left Paris with 
a heavy heart, and, as an extract from a letter will 
prove, no bright prospect before him : " I must also 
Candidly say," he writes to his father, " that I should 
arrive at Salzburg with a lighter heart were it not for 
my official capacity there, for this thought is to 
me the most intolerable of all. Reflect upon it your- 
self; place yourself in my position. At Salzburg 
I never know how I stand ; at one time I am every* 
thing, at another absolutely nothing. I neither 
desire so much nor so little ; but still I wish to be 
something — if, indeed, I am something." 

Mozart's journey to his native town was made 
wretched by the discovery that his beloved Aloysia 
Weber had been faithless to him. Indeed it is re- 
lated that she seemed scarcely to recognize him ; 
upon which Nissen relates that Mozart " seated him- 
self at the piano, and sang ' Ich lass das Madel gern 
das mich nicht will — (I gladly give up the girl who 
slights me).' " 

Once more at Salzburg, although impatient under 
the conviction that a small town like this was utterly 
unsuitedfor the development of his genius, he was by 
no means inactive ; and, amongst other compositions, 
he produced two masses, some vespers, the music for 
Konig Thamos, and the operetta Zaide. At length, 
receiving a commission from Munich to write a grand 
opera for the Carnival of 1781 (Idomeneo, Kdntg von 
Creta), he at once set off for that city to make the 
necessary preparations. There is some interesting 
correspondence respecting the progress of this opera, 
which — strange as it may seem to managers of 
London opera-houses — was rehearsed, act by act, 
sometimes in the theatre, and sometimes in an apart- 
ment at the palace, or in the house of a private 
friend. Of the merits of the work Mozart writes to 
his father, " As for what is called the popular taste, 
do not be uneasy, for in my opera there is music for 
every class, except for the long-eared." 

No letter exists in which an account of the recep* 
tion of the opera is given, for the father and sister of 
the composer arrived in time to be present at the first 
performance. At one of the rehearsals, with the 
full orchestra, however, which took place in the 
palace, the Elector, who was within hearing, was 
graciously pleased to express his admiration, by 
crying "Bravo!" and when Mozart went into the 
room to him, he said, " Your opera is quite charming, 
and cannot fail to do you honour." Afterwards, he 
exclaimed, laughing, "Who could believe that such 
great things could be hidden in so small a head." 
After the approbation of so high an authority, there 
can be little doubt that any small dissentient voices 
must have been silenced. 

The first volume of these interesting letters closes 
with the departure of Mozart to Vienna, whither he 
had been summoned by the Archbishop of Salzburg) 
who wished to appear in the Imperial city in the 
splendour of a spiritual prince. His best works had 
yet to be written ; but, forced as he was still to cling 
to the patronage of great men, he was ever cramped 
in his desire to move freely in the world of art. The 
summons of the Archbishop decided his future life j 
for, little as Mozart imagined it, he was destined 
never more to quit Vienna* 

(To be cmtiMedJ 



